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THE VICTORIES OF PEACE. 
BY DR. WILLIAM EVERETT, EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


From an address delivered October 14th in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on the occasion of the celebration by the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Colonel William Prescott. 


And now, fellow-citizens, having paid our tribute to 
the memory of that great name to whom the 13th of 
October belongs, let us shortly reflect on the lesson which 
its centennial day bears to us. 

I need not tell you thata century ago the United States 
had sunk for the third time into a despondency almost 
equal to those of 1775 and 1786. Washington had, in_ 
deed, been re-elected, but he had already become the 
mark of insults and cabals almost equal to those of Lee 
or Conway. The burst of patriotic enthusiasm which had 
hailed the new constitution, recalling even the days of 
Bunker Hill, had degenerated into its hateful and detest- 
able travesty, the spirit of party. Party, that supposed 
necessity of practical politics, which is really a lumbering, 
antiquated and unpractical method of enabling a free 


people ‘‘not to do it.” Distracted by every element of 
faction at home, our country could hardly see a bright 
spot in the outside heaven. The Indian tribes, France, 
Spain and England, were all indicating a clear convic- 
tion that the ruin of the infant country was a question of 
time, and that the year 1800 would see the sixteen States 
broken up and recombined at the will of their enemies. 
There was everything to discourage and nothing to cheer. 

What our country has done since 1795 is known to all 
the world. Our territories, which then appeared too large 
for any possible control, have expanded till the continent 
seems too narrow for our ambition. Our population has 
spread over them in haughty triumph, developing, as 
fast as it spreads, the untold treasures of field and forest 
and mine. We have trampled the savage tribes beneath 
our feet, exterminating them like the very wolves and 
panthers. Cities, outshining the Babylon which saw the 
death of Alexander, have sprung up on plains and har- 
bors unknown to Columbus, and almost to Washington 
himself. In thisdevelopment we have armed ourselves with 
scientific and mechanical enginery utterly unknown to 
former ages, and much of it of our own invention. The 
republican principles of government, with which we began 
our national life, have never for an hour been abandoned ; 
but the constitution and the Union have been maintained 
throughout our vast land. The hopes which such insti- 
tutions awaken have attracted from other lands por- 
tentous numbers of immigrants; yet the original stock 
which elected Washington to the presidency has con- 
trived to absorb and assimilate all these, giving birth to 
a nationality singularly individual, yet unmistakably the 
heir of its original elements. This new people has stood 
up in the face of its sister nations, exhibiting every 
quality which is needed for the loftiest and most imperial 
position, showing a mastery of commerce and diplomacy, 
and a capacity, if called upon, for the hardest tasks of 
war. With all these cares upon us, we have instituted 
education in all its branches, from the highest to the 
lowest ; we have made domestic comfort and luxury the 
possession of the many, and not of the few; we have 
asserted ourselves as masters in science and literature, 
and are eagerly assailing the citadels where are locked 
the trophies of decorative art; we have succeeded, after 
struggles of Titanic proportions, in eradicating the foul- 
est of the weeds that were choking the fairer growths of 
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our soil; and the religion which came to us with our very 
being, we have never renounced, and although the bold 
spirit of a young nation refuses to submit to the dogma- 
tism of older and quieter lands, our whole people makes 
solemn holiday, every year attended with greater mani- 
festations of respect and love, of the day named for the 
Saviour of mankind. 

If it seems to you that I have stated these points in 
our national progress somewhat coldly, it is not that my 
own heart does not swell with pride to recount my coun- 
try’s glories, but because her praises are sounded every 
day loudly and arrogantly enough by thousands of ardent 
children, who think patriotism consists in seeing only 
what is glorious in our country’s history, and exagger- 
ating it into the bargain — who adopt the infernal senti- 
ment, originally, I believe, proclaimed by Stephen Deca- 
tur, ‘‘ Our country, may she always be in the right, but, 
right or wrong, may she always be victorious,” subse- 
quently abridged into, ‘‘Our country right or wrong,”’ a 
sentiment worthy of one who sacrificed his genius and his 
laurels to the Moloch of duelling. 

The very love we bear to our country, the very pride 
we take in her success, the very conviction we entertain 
that there is no crown of national honor not within our 
reach, should lead us to accept nothing but perfection ; 
to acknowledge and note her shortcomings with the deter- 
mination that they shall be corrected, as they can be, and 
the motto of every true patriot be Czsar’s: 

“Think nothing done, while right remains to do.” 

We are not content with merely repeating, even on a 
grander scale, the same kind of successes that shine in 
earlier history. We claim to have done better, as well as 
more, than former nations, and in many ways we have 
done so. Let us, then, with sad allegiance to truth, also 
record that in our dealings with the native tribes we have 
combined cruelties worthy of Cortez or Pizarro, with a 
refined dishonesty all our own; that we have allowed 
party spirit, against which Washington solemnly warned 
us, and which Jackson called a monster, so to dominate 
our counsels as to threaten the Union itself, and extir- 
pated slavery only by calling to our aid its sister fiend of 
war; that the iron roads with which we have belted the 
continent have had their tracks laid not so much upon 
wood and stone as upon the patrimony of orphans and 
the wages of laborers, their engines fed with fraud for 
fuel and corruption for water; that we have alternately 
flattered and insulted the emigrants who have flocked to 
our shores, till more than one of our great cities hold a 
population more menacing to the legacy of our fathers 
than would be the mobs of Naples and Constantinople. 

These blots on our escutcheon I would not name if I 
did not feel that the conscience of the nation is already 
aroused for their removal, and did I not believe that 
there is already stirring among us a higher public moral- 
ity, which is not going to be satisfied with such ethics as 
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satisfied Themistocles, or Cicero, or Walpole, or Guizot, 
or even Hamilton and Jefferson, but is determined to 
have America clean to her heart’s core, the first of 
nations in gentleness and honesty, as in wealth and 
power. To this end it behooves every citizen to be at 
work. 

I propose, therefore, to take this occasion to warn you 
of a danger which I believe besets us at this time, where 
our country has not advanced so far as she ought in a 
century, and where sentiments, which ought to be rele- 
gated with idolatry and slavery to the rusty museums of 
barbarism, are repeated and cherished as if they were the 
essence of patriotism. 

In the year that William Prescott died the whole coun- 
try was agitated by the discussion of the treaty with 
Great Britain, first negotiated by John Jay. That treaty 
put an end at once to a score of questions left unsettled 
by that of 1783; it placed us in possession of our fron- 
tier forts; it extended our commerce; above all it gave 
us peace with England at a time when we were actually 
overshadowed by the cloud of coming war with France, 
which burst into a shower of hostilities in a year or two. 
It was true that it left unsettled many points of conten- 
tion, points that in 17 years we went to war about and 
left unsettled after nearly three years fighting; points 
that never have been formally settled to this day, but 
have been worn out by the progress of humanity. But 
it was assailed as if it had given back the Union to King 
George, and asked for a British regiment to be quartered 
in Philadelphia. The passion of wrath and ignorance 
and malice that blazed forth in city after city, beginning 
with Boston, and spread to State after State, sparing not 
even Washington in its fury, vented itself with peculiar 
virulence on John Jay, the author of the treaty. Yet if 
there is a historical fact beyond dispute, it is that John 
Jay could do no wrong; that his wisdom, his love of 
country, his Christian virtue never failed or even faltered 
in a single action of his entire life. In his treaty, so far 
from betraying or even jeopardizing his country’s honor, 
he had risen to a height of patriotic foresight far beyond 
even wise and good men in his own day, by recognizing 
and acting on the grand principle that peace is in itself a 
good thing, that war is in itself a bad thing, and that 
rumors of wars are worst of all. 

Since then, our country has had some wars and many 
treaties. It has proved — what needed no proof — that 
the sons of the Pilgrims and the Dutchmen, the Scotch- 
Irish and the Huguenots, could suffer and dare anything 
that the war-god lays upon or before his votaries. We 
have had every laurel that the victor weaves with bloody 
hand, decking the brow of our soldiers and sailors. 
Every story and every incident of siege and camp and 
line and squadron that can make the eyes glow and the 
lips part and the heart beat has been repeated again and 
again in our Iliad and Odyssey of battles and wander- 
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ings. We have heard the brays and screams of the 
spirit-stirring drums, the ear-piercing fife, and those 
mortal engines whose rude throats counterfeit the thun- 
ders of immortal Jove; we have had our eyes dazzled 
and our ears stunned with all the pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war. 

We have enjoyed to the full all its coincident and inev- 
itable wrongs; the waste, the blunders, the corruptions, 
the jealousies, the intrigues, the ravaged fields, the blaz- 
ing villages, the stifling prisons, the deadly camps, the 
sickly sieges, the desolate homes, the widows and the 
orphans pining for husbands and fathers; we have seen 
the war demon claiming as his prey the very sons who, 
just because they were the bravest of the brave in the 
field, would have been the truest of the true in the court 
and the Senate; we have seen our Warrens, our Mont- 
gomerys, onr Mercers, and our Pulaskis lost to us never 
to return, and our Arnolds, our Lees, our Gateses, our 
Conways, spared to ruin us by treachery or stupidity. 
And, at last, when fighting has stopped, and what we call 
peace, has come, because one or both belligerents are 
exhausted, there have remained the rankling sores, the 
unsated passions, fiends that _it was so easy to raise by 
one blast of a trumpet, but that wil! not be laid by a 
generation of laborious incantation. 

How much we have gained by treaties, by determining 
that whatever the points of difference with other lands, 
we will not, must not, go to war, I could not tell you in 
a week. In actual land and treasure we have gained 
much ; in the very prestige and national honor which war 
is held to establish we have gained scarcely less by the 
victories of peace, but we have gained most of all, every 
time that we have made a peaceful settlement, however 
little it satisfied our proud demands, by the very fact 
that it was peace and not war, that there had been one 
more conquest over the antiquated and hateful idol of 
battles, whom the great bard af battles denounced by the 
lips of the supreme father : 


“Of all the gods that tread the spangled skies, 
Thou most unjust, most odious in our eyes.” 


And yet there are men among us now who, after a 
century from Jay’s treaty, talk as the fire-eaters of that 
day talked. They want war; they want it for national 
honor; they want it that America may show she is not 
afraid, that the United States are all ready and eager to 
copy the older nations of the world, which they are con- 
stantly boasting to have surpassed and outstripped, in the 
old barbaric, classic, medizval, expensive, stupid, wicked 
business of blows and wounds and slaughter, and all the 
wasteful, hideous horrors of conflict; that we have no 
better, no higher means of winning the respect of foreign 
lands than were known to the endless list of conquerors, 
during 4000—rather let us say 40,000 — years of human 
suffering, from Sesostris to Von Moltke, repeatiug the 
same sort of operations with a little more ghastly accu- 


racy. The United States, the land of invention, of prog- 
ress, of Christian endeavor, of countless philanthropic 
movements, has no better means to offer for the develop- 
ment of youth than the extension of military drill as the 
best means of teaching obedience and order, in case we 
ever have another war. 

In case we ever have another war! Can it be that 
Americans will coolly start that supposition, not as a 
horrible, remote possibility, a second Chicago conflagra- 
tion or St. Bartholomew massacre, but as a not unlikely 
event? It would seem as if they did, by the way they 
catch hold of every rumor, invented out of the whole 
cloth by sensational correspondents, that somebody some- 
where is going to do something which the United States 
would not exactly like; though, in fact, it would be none 
of our business if it were true. 

Such men are very eager to enforce by arms the Mon- 
roe doctrine, which declares that the United States can- 
not consent to have any part of the American continent 
brought into the system of the European sovereigns. Do 
we wish by our own act to bring ourselves into that sys- 
tem? Do we wish to emulate the enormous armies, the 
colossal squadrons, the Titanic expenditures, the porten- 
tous taxation which is fast driving the new born Italy, 
lately the hope of the world, into bankruptcy and keep- 
ing all the other glorious nations of Europe in one end- 
less state of distrust and jealousy; endless, that is, until 
some nation, wiser and more proyressive than her sisters, 
shall begin the process of disarming and show, what is 
generally the case, that the highest ideal morality is the 
purest practical common sense? 

I appeal to those before me who know what war is. 
There are not a few here who gave themselves up, when 
their country called, to the hardships and dangers of a 
service as exhausting as the wars of Napoleon or Fred- 
erick. You know what the word war means. The lau- 
rels that have been heaped upon you by your fellow citi- 
zens have not blinded your eyes or weakened your 
judgment; and I know you feel with me that of all 
things to be deprecated, avoided, abhorred by this coun- 
try, a foreign war would be the worst; another civil war 
we will not even think of. 

O, if half the energy that is displayed in inventing in- 
fernal machines to destroy each other were turned to in- 
vent new modes of peace and conciliation, what might 
not be effected. Such achievements belong to the very 
highest development of intellect and character. In De- 
cember, 1861, the action of Commodore Wilkes in taking 
the Confederate commissioners out of the ‘* Trent” had 
almost fanned into a flame the enmity of many persons in 
England to America. The insolent and flippant states- 
man who then governed her, while too astute to lead the 
countries into war, would have been very willing to tease 
them into it. He addressed a dispatch demanding the 
surrender of the commissioners in terms that, if trans- 
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mitted to Washington, would, in all probability, have 
caused its rejection as an insult, with what consequences 
I hardly dare to imagine. The dispatch went for approval 
to Windsor Castle, and there Prince Albert, with no con- 
stitutional authority, but with a wisdom and a humanity 
above all praise, himself softened the ferocious demand 
till it became one that America might grant with dignity. 
He died in a few days, having led his self-suppressing life 
utterly unknown and misunderstood, nay, disliked and 
laughed at by the nation ; but his last public act had saved 
his country and ours from war— had, in fact, enabled us 
to save our Union; and his stainless soul took its prema- 
ture flight under our Lord’s promise that ‘ the peace- 
makers are blessed, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

Do you tell me that such sentiments, whatever their 
intrinsic value, are out of place in a commemoration of 
Bunker Hill battle? That question has been settled 
before. It was settled when Mr. Webster was your ora- 
tor at the completion of our monument. You know it 
has often been held that the first indications of the 
American revolution were given when Samuel Adams, in 
his master’s address at Harvard College, asserted the 
right of the governed to resist their governors in cases of 
tyranny. This was in 1743. In almost exactly a cen- 
tury, Mr. Webster delivered his memorable oration. He 
had just risked his popularity with the entire country by 
concluding the extradition and boundary treaties with 
England, for which he was equally abused by General Cass 
and Lord Palmerston. I hold that act of his showed 
what a mighty advance we had made in a hundred years 
—that if the words of Samuel Adams in 1743 paved the 
way for American independence of England, the words 
of Daniel Webster in 1843 paved the way for eternal 
friendship between the former subject and the former 
mistress. Such was the view of your centennial orator, 
Judge Devens, as fearless a soldier as ever lived, who 
prayed as follows on the 17th of June, 1875: 

‘¢ Peace forever with that great country from which the 
day we commemorate did so much really to dissever us. 
If there were in that time, or if there have been since, 
many things we could have wished otherwise, we can 
easily afford to let them pass out of oblivion.” 

This very 14th of October might lead us to pause 
before we let the blaze of military glory dazzle us out of 
the contemplation of purer lights. On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1066, William of Normandy slew the noble-hearted 
Harold, and for a time buried the ancient liberties of 
England. Their vitality was too strong not to rise again 
when a century and a half had gone away. But the 
battle of Hastings fastened upon the island that Norman 
military aristocracy, whose privileges have been handed 
down from noble to noble for twenty-five generations, 
and the wisest heads in England are bewildered at the 
difficulties in the way of their removal. And yet, there 
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are Americans who would go back to emulate that feu- 
dal conqueror, and create a soldier caste in this land. 

Let such, let all of us, listen to the yet holier and more 
touching call which the day of Bunker Hill and the name 
of Prescott give us, to sheathe the sword between rival 
nations, and exhibit it only as an antique trophy. When 
William Prescott was directing the shots on Bunker Hill, 
Edward Linzee was delivering the broadsides of the Fal- 
con against the redoubt. In fifty years the grandson of 
Prescott, and the granddaughter of Linzee were married, 
and their posterity is still with us, full of promise. 
There hung in the library of the historian, there hangs 
now in the library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, the swords that Prescott and Linzee wore on that 
day, crossed, not in strife, but in peaceful symmetry. 
There may they hang forever, as a symbol that the soften- 
ing of the rough ages, by the disuse of wars, is not the 
mere vision of a heathen poet, but indeed the veritable 
song brought down from heaven by the angels; there 
may they hang forever, or rather —if ever evil passions 
on either side of the ocean seek to drive us into the sin 
and crime of war—let them be transferred to the de- 
partment of state at Washington, where those who con- 
duct the diplomacy of the United States, looking at them 
upon the wall, and through the window upon the monu- 
ment of the father of his country, may feel their spirits 
chastened and their souls raised from the low swamp of 
battle to the soaring heights of peace. Then let the war 
god sink into the embrace of all conquering love, and let 
the genius of peace throw over their limbs the resistless 
network of the arts, that all the gods of Olympus may 
come and behold the spectacle of men’s claims yielding to 
their duties, and Moloch prostrated before Jesus. 


A SOLDIER’S VIEWS OF THE ARMY. 

THE SERVITUDE OF THE STANDING ARMIES OF EUROPE — THE 
DISENCHANTMENT OF SERVICE — LONGING FOR HOME — A 
PLEA FOR LIBERTY. 

BY A CONSCRIPT IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Oftentimes I catch the glance of some American tourist 
amazed and amused at the sight of us as we are being 
marched down the streets of our little provincial city. 
At such moments my eyes cannot convey my thoughts, 
because they too, I fear, bear that vague and impersonal 
look of the other ‘‘ men’s” eyes which is beyond sadness. 
Nor dare I speak from out the ranks and say: ‘* My 
American brothers, truly we are your kindred in disguise ; 
look at us across the street with sympathy, do not look 
down at us with a smile. Ours the drudgery; go you 
your way and thank the Lord for the privilege of freedom 
you enjoy, but do not, perhaps, sufficiently value.” No, 
this I cannot express to them from the rank and file. 
So I beg to do so here with more latitude at my disposal, 
although the regulations compel my voice to remain 
anonymous. 


. 
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Also I wish to lay stress upon this fact, that whatso- 
ever I am about to state with regard to my country could 
be likewise applied, I doubt not, to countries other than 
my own. Mine is but one voice lifted from the midst of 
a huge benumbed multitude. Modern militarism means 
to the soldiers scmething as oppressive perhaps, and 
beyond question as depressing as the thraldoms of old 
did to the slaves. 

And more dangerous this our modern servitude, because 
we cannot rise up and shake it off as the slaves could at 
least try to do. Spartans would stand no chance of 
success nowadays. Nor can we even conceive of such a 
revolt. This servitude we inflict upon ourselves, or, at 
all events, we allow it to be inflicted upon us by that 
invisible and impersonal one miscalled Democracy. 

For the People do not rule. The Nation rules, which 
is quite different. It is the individuals, with private and 
conscious opinions, that make up the People. But no 
sooner have they stepped into public life than they sur- 
render these opinions to the general tone of minds. 
Thus the government of the People, or Democracy, 
amounts to the servitude of the same on behalf of what 
we indefinitely term the Nation. 

Meantime hundreds of representatives in the parlia- 
ments of Europe fail to raise their voice against militar- 
ism, and millions of us have to undergo this thraldom. 

Ah, happy should I be, could my voice utter a cry for 
freedom in the midst of my own people, and move them 
to give out their true ‘* public opinion” against the 
armies. At any rate, I shall utter a plea for sympathy 
in your free country on behalf of the enslaved soldiers 
abroad. 

Nor are you Americans travelling abroad the sole ones 
to smile at us from the sidewalk. 

What is more offensive is that our jolly burgesses them- 
selves meet us with the same condescending smile; and 
more disheartening, too, because it foretells of a long 
persistency in the future of the old popular delusion con- 
cerning the soldiers. 

Perhaps some of these townsfolk have served in 
their days. But either they have forgotten, or else they 
remember, and donot see —for shame! yet how human, 
if not humane, the feeling! —why we youngsters should 
not have our share of it. Or, possibly, they believe our 
modern army still bears some resemblance to that of the 
preceding periods. This is the delusion of the veterans 
whose black garbs cannot conceal their past as we meet 
them in the parks — seated by twos on the benches and 
tracing with their sticks on the sand the plans of their 
former campaigns. In this case the feeling is different. 
They look upon our occupation as ennobling. Would 


that it could be so, and prove a vocation as in their days! 

To sum up, outsiders in general have not the remotest 
understanding of, or sympathy for, this occupation of 
ours; and, indeed, we feel them to be outsiders. They 
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fail to see our mission — this is only natural ; for we lack 
a mission. Could we be inspired with one, our thraldom 
would be turned to an honor. But what they should be 
expected to perceive is precisely our uselessness and 
misery in these unreasonable and mechanical bodies, the 
armies of Europe. 

Before we enter them we look forward to the event 
with a boyish and gallant cheerfulness. On the whole, 
the manner in which this compulsory service is per- 
formed deserves earnest admiration from all outsiders in 
favor of the soldiers. They have left their all at home to 
gain almost nothing. After a hard day of it they will 
often be heard to say upon going to bed: ‘‘I think we 
have earned our one cent to-day.” Most of them are day 
laborers, or the helpers of poor parents, or had just taken 
up some business of their own and married. Business 
and family alike they must renounce for three years. We 
were on duty one evening, I remember, in a large prison 
outside the walls. As we were not to return to town till 
the following day the mail was brought tous. One of 
the men who was about to be placed as a sentry was told 
in a letter from his wife that his first baby had just died. 
The event was a casual, every-day one, perbaps; yet the 
way in which it rushed upon that man was heartrending. 
He shook hands all round and left. Before he sees his 
next child long enough to teach it to say Father that child 
will be three years of age! Asa student in the University 
I am excused two years, and I must own the mention of 
this privilege often flushes my face with somewhat of 
shame. Therefore I seize this occasion to express to my 
less fortunate comrades my recognition of their fine 
endurance in not shrinking from nine hundred and odd 
days of servitude. 

It is true they, as a rule, look forward to this heavy duty 
with merriness and readiness ; for they have been fostered 
from their childhood with warlike traditions. Baby guns 
and trumpets were brought to them in their cradles. This 
nursery education, along with the heredity from fathers 
who fought the gigantic battles of—or against—Napoleon, 
contributes largely toward their being both dazzled and 
deceived. Of those that volunteer before they were called 
up at twenty-one, I know scarcely any that do not regret 
the move. I am afraid the experience is not unfrequently 
the same with young volunteers as with young girls who 
marry abroad —a few days’ trial would deter them from 
taking the step. 

The true story of bleak military life soon opens. For 
the first days such is the utter dismay, such the whirl 
that merges them into the current that it requires some 
reflection for them to gather their wits and senses once 
more. I recollect after one week of service sitting down 
upon a greasy bench, the soup having been removed from 
the dormitory where we took our hasty meals. For a 
long while I rolled my pencil in my fingers and endeavored 
to write a line to those at home, but actually failed to 
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find the simplest words to translate the simplest thought 
into asentence. I had to satisfy myself with telling them 
so, and thus conclude this attempt at a first message. 

When we recover from this early [swoon of our minds 
under the pressure of military life a craving is manifested 
within us, one that will henceforward never die, though 
we may have to restrain it —-a craving for liberty. 

We read much of the struggle for liberty throughout all 
the countries of Europe at the close of the last and in the 
beginning of this century. That word swept over the 
whole continent, and aroused in every man’s breast his 
most generous aspirations and in his mind his rarest 
abilities. The finest men in the various and now antago- 
nistic countries were then identified in a perfect com- 
munion of thought and feeling for liberty. Take the 
heroes of your American Revolution as an instance, and 
those of the French as another. Some of the latter, in 
the drift and exaggeration of the early principles, even 
enforced freedom by death —**‘ Be free or die.” 

The very despotism of Napoleon failed to banish the 
name and shadow of liberty ; for he claimed to be carry- 
ing out among those he oppressed the liberal policy of the 
Revolution. After his time was over, and when the 
counter revolution of the sovereigns took place, although 
they glutted their vengeance against the spirit of France, 
that spiritendured. A whole galaxy of names was made 
to shine with the halo of liberty from Kosciusko to 
Mazzini, and in the English poets themselves this pro- 
pagating movement is traceable. The words of Schiller 
for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were first dedicated to 
Freiheit (Liberty), not Friede (Peace) as the title now 
reads. But this amendment of them was exacted through 
official, or rather, extra official request. 

Of all this exalted state of minds and hearts in favor 
of liberty, we, as I say, read a great deal. But do we 
feel accordingly the grandeur of liberty to-day? I am 
positive we do not, because we have never suffered from 
and been tortured by the absence of it. Only in going 
through compulsory service have I realized the gifts 
which liberty imparts. 

We should not complain in the armies of being de- 
prived of our personal and outward physical liberty. It 
is only fair to make a sacrifice of it to the country, and 
to a principle. Why we do it so reluctantly would be 
worthy a long investigation to make it clear. Perhaps the 
reason lies in the fact that the principle I allude to is lost 
io sight. 

Yet the possibility of thinking freely is not taken from 
us in the service. Our convictions are not interfered 
with, and the evil rests rather in the lack of any great 
purpose in an army life. Little is cared as to what we 
may think, if only we will do the job and drill. 

But there is a certain liberty of feeling which we lack. 
Our hearts are smothered into the sorriest of all servi- 
tudes. This liberty of feeling was made plain to me re- 
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cently by an ode of Coleridge on the matter. Liberty’s 
keenest charm is to associate with others, to neighbor 
with men and beasts and things, to move at random 
about the encircling world, and to have its meaning re- 
vealed to us by dint of intimate intercourse. 

This right to belong to our surroundings and to have 
them belong to us is the main one snatched from us in 
the army. I doubt not but that the meanest country lad 
turns back in thought to the sties and stables in his 
father’s yard with a longing. 

The truth is, between the world outside, between the 
walkers-by in the street and the soldier a veil seems to 
be drawn. It is almost a physical illusion at times. 
This world you inhabit, we dimly see through a mist, 
through an impossibility, as it were, of ever moving there 
again in the full free sunlight and warmth of real life. 

Strange as it may seem that the army should have be- 
come a sort of transient caste to which all classes for a 
while must belong and no more be the natural flowering 
and outcome of civic life, it is true. To account for it, 
however, would necessitate a deeper and closer study. 

I wish merely to give you a few striking instances of 
our yearning for the date of release. Itis the one thought 
the soldier carries in his brains —a thought that ends in 
grinding him down to stupidity as would a millstone. 

Many keep a tape-measure in their pockets. When 
the number of days of service no longer exceeds the 
number of inches they cut off one of these every day. I 
have known one man to allow thirty days to run by with- 
out removing an inch so that he might feast on the 
feverish delight of cutting them off in one day! Some 
count the number of loaves to be distributed by the quart- 
ermaster before their time is up. They are fewer than 
the days and inches, since one loaf does them two days. 

Some others, on the contrary, count off the number of 
meals to be had (more numerous than either inches of 
tape or loaves of bread, but allowing in proportion a 
larger number to be withdrawn daily since two meals of 
soup go to each day). 

But these are only minor illustrations of a feeling 
which is deep and earnest. The same will break out 
sometimes in individual cases which focus its intensity 
diffused in the mass of us. I took a blanket toa youth 
of twenty-three, in his cell, the other night, just before 
the call. As a corporal I felt qualified to inquire into 
the reasons of his deserting, which will cause him to be a 
prisoner for years. 

‘* Why did you run away?” 

** T don’t know.” 

‘* Where did you go to?” 

‘*To my village.” 

** How far from here?” 

Far.” 

*¢ Did you confide to your parents?” 

‘* No. I didn’t enter the house.” 

** What then?” 

‘**T looked at it from a distance.” 

** How long had you already served?” 

‘* Twenty-eight months.” 


** How long had you still to serve?” 
‘* Two months.” — The Independent. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT ON WAR. 
BY GEORGE GILLETT. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
JEHOSHAPHAT, 917 B.C. 

He is said to have had 1,160,000 troops in Jerusa- 
lem, and that besides these ‘‘ he placed forces in ali the 
fenced cities of Judah, and set garrisons in the land 
of Judah and in the cities of Ephraim which Asa his 
father had taken” (II. Chronicles xvii. 2). We read 
that the Lord was with Jehoshaphat because he walked in 
the first ways of his father David, and sought not unto 
Baalim, bat sought to the Lord God of his father and 
walked in his commandments, and not after the doings 
of Israel. Therefore the Lord established the kingdom 
in his hand; and all Judah brought to Jehoshaphat pres- 
ents, and he had riches and honor in abundance. And 
he sent Levites and Priests, and they taught in Judah 
and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and 
went throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the 
people (II. Chronicles xvii. 3,5, 9). And the fear of 
the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands that 
were round about Judah, so that they made no war with 
Jehoshaphat. Also some of the Philistines brought Je- 
hoshaphat presents and tribute silver, and the Ara- 
bians brought him flocks (II. Chronicles xvii. 10 ; see also 
xx. 29, 30). 

For sixty years the kings of Judah and Israel had 
been in constant war with each other — but Jehoshaphat 
reversed this, and twice allied himself with the king of 
Israel in war. He joined Ahab in a military expedition 
against Benhadad, king of Syria, and on his return Jehu, 
the son of. Hanani the seer, went out to meet him, and 
said to king Jehoshaphat: ‘*Shouldest thou help the 
ungodly and love them that hate the Lord? therefore is 
wrath upon thee from the Lord” (II. Chronicles xix. 
2). He subsequently allied himself with Ahaziah in a 
naval expedition against the king of Tarshish. Then 
Eliezer, the son of Dodavoh, of Mareshah, prophesied 
against Jehoshaphat saying: ‘* Because thou hast joined 
thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord hath broken thy works” 
(II. Chronicles xx. 35, 37). Both these expeditions 


failed. 

But the greatest interest of Jehoshaphat’s reign centres 
round the invasion of the allied forces of Moab, Ammon 
and Edom. ‘There came some that told Jehoshaphat, 
saying, ‘There cometh a great multitude against thee from 
beyond thee on this side Syria, and behold they be in 
Hazazon-tamer, which is Engedi.’ And Jehoshaphat 
feared, and set himself to seek the Lord, and proclaimed 
a fast throughout all Judah. And Judah gathered them- 
selves together to ask help of the Lord; even out of all 
the cities of Judah they came to seek the Lord” (II. 
Chronicles xx. 2-4). 

‘¢ Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jahaziel, and 
he said: ‘Hearken ye, all Judah, and ye inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and thou king Jehoshaphat, thus saith the 
Lord unto you, ** Be not afraid or dismayed by reason of 
this great multitude; for the battle is not yours but 
God’s. To-morrow go ye down against them; behold 


they come up by the cliff of Ziz; and ye shall find them 
at the end of the brook, before the wilderness of Jeruel. 
Ye shall not need to fight in this battle; set yourselves, 
stand ye still, and see the salvation of the Lord with you, 
O, Judah and Jerusalem: fear not nor be dismayed ; 
to-morrow go out against them, for the Lord will be with 
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you.”’ And Jehoshaphat bowed his head with his face to 
the ground: and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem fell before the Lord worshipping the Lord.” 

And when Jehoshaphat had consulted with the people, 
he appointed singers unto the Lord to praise the beauty 
of holiness as they went out before the army. And 
when they began to sing and to praise, the Lord set 
ambushments against the children of Ammon, Moab and 
Mount Seir, and they destroyed one another. * * * 
And when Judah came to the watch tower in the wilder- 
ness, they looked unto the multitude, and behold they 
were dead bodies fallen to the earth, and none escaped. 
And they found so much spoil that they were three days 
in carrying it away. 

There is also another interesting record of the way in 
which God helped Jehoshaphat against the Moabites, 
recorded in II. Kings, 3d chapter. 

JEHORAM, 892 B.c., 
wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord like as did the house 
of Ahab, for he had the daughter of Ahab to wife. In 
his days the Edomites revolted from under the dominion 
of Judah, and made themselves a king. And Jehoram 
went forth with his princes and all his chariots with him, 
and smote them. Nevertheless the Edomites, and also 
the city of Libnah, succeeded in establishing their own 
independence, because Jehoram had forsaken the Lord 
God of his fathers (II. Chronicles xxi.). The prophet 
Elijah afterwards wrote to him foretelling his downfall 
and death. The narrative then proceeds to show how 
this prophecy was fulfilled and says, ‘‘ the Lord stirred 
up against him the spirit of the Philistines and the Ara- 
bians”— the very nations who had paid tribute and 
brought presents to his father Jehoshaphat —and after 
they had devastated his kingdom and killed his wives, 
and all but one of his sons, God smote him with a fearful 
disease, a punishment for his abandoned licentiousness, 
and he died. 
AHAZIAH, 885 B.c. 

He reigned but one year, and continued the abomi- 
nable wickedness of his father (II. Chronicles xxii. 1-9). 
It seemed as though the line of David would become 
extinct for when Ahaziah had been slain, his mother 

ATHALIAH, 884 B.c., 
who was the daughter of the notorious Jezebel, went and 
slew, as she thought, all the sons of Ahaziah, and assumed 
the throne herself (If. Chronicles xxii. 10). But Jehosh- 
abeath, wife of Jehoiada, the priest, hid away one of 
Ahaziah’s sons, and after six years caused him to be 
proclaimed king and deposed Athaliah. 
JOASH, 878 B.c. 

During the lifetime of his uncle, Jehoiada, the priest, , 
Joash served the Lord, but after his death he forsook 
God. And when he was reproved by Zechariah, the son 
of Jehoiada, he ordered him to be stoned to death. This 
cruel ingratitude to the son of the man who had saved 
his life, was aggravated by his allowing him to be slain 
in the court of the house of the Lord. And it came to 
pass at the end of the year (the judgment was not long 
delayed) that the host of Syria came up against him, and 
they came to Judah and Jerusalem, and destroyed all 
the princes from among the people, and sent all the spoil 
of them unto the king of Damascus. ‘ For the army of 
the Syrians came with a small company of men, and the 
Lord delivered a very great host into their hand, because 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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EDUCATION AND PEACE. 


The very greatest events, considered from the point of 
view of their general bearing and ultimate effects, do not 
usually attract much public attention. They take place 
quietly and their influence passes unobserved over into the 
life of the world. This is true more particularly of those 
occurrences which repeat themselves regularly at stated 
periods, or which run on in a continued flow from day to 
day or from year to year. People, with few exceptions- 
seem to lose their power of comprehending and apprecia- 
ting such things. They ‘seek after signs and wonders,” 
and get up shows and demonstrations, in order to con- 
vince themselves that they and other people are alive and 
doing something. Yet it is perfectly true, in spite of 
this curious way which human nature has of working itself 
into spasms and cultivating the startling, that the secret 
of greatness and of profound and lasting usefulness con- 
sists in the ability to throw oneself earnestly and intelli- 
gently into the currents of the common events of which 
life is so largely made up, and to direct these to the quiet 
accomplishment of great ends. It is in this way chiefly 
that the world is moved and society transformed. When 
_ the history of the great social changes which have marked 
especially the last two or three centuries shall be written, 
if it is possible to write it at all, these silent factors will 
everywhere be made the titles of the chapters and the 
headings of the pages. The startling and the noisy will 
be relegated to foot-notes, much of it perhaps entirely ex- 
punged from the page. 

What we are saying is emphatically true, or may be made 
true, of the work going on in the schools of the country. 
These schools opened a few weeks ago by. thousands 
from one side of the land to the other. These openings, 
though among the very first events of the year in impor- 
tance, received but little public attention. A brief para- 
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graph in the local newspaper, a short editorial in a few 
weeklies,— that was all. Still less do the regular daily 
exercises of the schools receive any public notice. But 
still the school-work goes on from day to day and from 
month to month exercising, or preparing to exercise, its 
tremendous power in our future national life. How much 
greater this influence might be if the schools had more 
sympathetic public attention, we shall not here attempt to 
say, but that it would be both greater and of a better 
type, there is no doubt. If but a tithe of the open mani- 
festation of appreciation of their work were shown to the 
teachers of the country that is often shown to efforts and 
accomplishments of immensely lower value, a thrill of 
new life and purpose would be felt throughout the entire 
school system of the land. 

But in spite of this lack of manifest appreciation, the 
teachers of the nation ought to be greatly inspired by the 
remembrance that they wield individually and collectively 
an influence second to no other in the moulding and di- 
rection of the national life. ‘This they do, not simply 
through the intellectual training which they give, but 
more still through the ideals which they hold up and the 
purposes which they inspire. These ideals and purposes 
will always be those which they accept as true and which 
therefore direct and shape their own lives. These it is 
impossible for them to conceal. They will speak every 
day through their words, their actions, their manner of 
government, the coloring which they give to lessons from 
text-books, from society, from nature. They may try to be 
simply intellectual in the school room, but they can never 
succeed in the attempt. Ethical their work must be, 
either for good or for bad, from the very nature which 
they always bear about with them. 

It is because we have the highest appreciation of the 
mission of the teachers of our schools and recognize the 
immense power which they exercise in shaping the desti- 
nies of the nation both in its internal and external rela- 
tions that we appeal to them urgently to cast the whole 
weight of their influence, direct and indirect, in favor of 
the abolition of war and the universal substitution in its 
place of rational and judicial methods of settling interna- 
tional as well as social conflicts. Such a course is not 
only in entire harmony with their profession, but is de- 
manded of them by the very nature of their work, on both 
its intellectual and its moral side. It is within their power 
almost entirely to eradicate from the land in a single gen- 
eration the false ideals of military life and military honor 
which, inherited from a barbarous and uncultivated past, 
still linger to corrupt and lead astray the young. Many 
teachers are already seriously and conscientiously turning 
their attention to the matter. What might not be accom- 
plished in the next thirty years, if the whole army of them 
would only take up this ‘* good fight” of peace and inter- 
national good will! We believe that a rapidly increasing 
number of them will do this, and we venture to suggest 
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some of the lessons which they may impress upon the 
minds of their pupils: 

1. That war is everywhere and always ethically wrong. 
This is true, even if you grant that the doctrine of self- 
defence by deadly force is correct. For at least one- 
half of every war is wicked, as no war can occur without 
aggression and wrong on at least one side. No war there- 
fore, whatever ground is taken on the subject of self- 
defence, has any moral right to exist in buman society, 
and none will exist when men come to live truly moral 
lives. 

2. That no war is necessary, because there is always a 
peaceful and rational method of settling every difficulty, 
if men only thought so. It is their duty to think so, and 
to find the peaceful way. 

3. That the nations are members of the same great 
family of man; that their interests are common ; that, as 
in the family, the strong ought to support and help the 
weak ; that they ought all to love and mutually aid one 
another. 

4, That war is unworthy of rational and moral beings, 
because its decisions are made in accordance with the 
principle of might, and not in accordance with that of 
right; (the war-) God being always on the side of the 
biggest and most shrewdly handled battalions. 

5. That the war-record of the world, instead of being 
glorious and admirable, has been inconceivably wicked, 
foul and beastly. Nothing could surpass it in dark and 
cruel inhumanity. 

6. That the civilization of our time, when the nations 
are bound together by a vast web of missions, of benevo. 
lences, of commerce, of travel, of thought, of science, 
of literature, of property relations, makes the existence 
of war a tenfold greater crime than at any time in the 
past. 

7. That it is noble in nations, as it is manly in indi- 
viduals, to be forgiving, patient, forbearing and magnan- 
imous towards others. 

8. That the fields of peace, in business, in science, in 
philanthropy, in religion, furnish the amplest scope for 
the fullest exercise of all that is heroic and grand in hu- 
man activity. 

These lessons and other kindred ones may be so im- 
pressed upon the minds of schoolboys and schoolgirls as 
to make them wonder that such a thing as war has ever 
existed, and to loathe the very thought of its ever occur- 
ring again. ‘Teachers need not make a hobby of the sub- 


ject; they need not be ostentatious in incuicating such 
thoughts ; but in a simple and natural manner, in teach- 
ing history and other subjects, often in an entirely inci- 
dental way, they may lead the minds of the children up 
to the sunny and beautiful heights of belief in peace and 
human brotherhood, and create a generation to whom war 


will be an impossiblity. 


THE SLAVERY OF THE STANDING ARMIES OF 
EUROPE. 


No man who loves liberty, and is in real possession of 
it,—liberty of conscience, of speech, of action, liberty 
‘*to belong to our surroundings and to have them 
belong to us,”—can read the article by a conscript in 
the French army which we copy on another page from 
The Independent, without feeling his soul indignantly 
stirred within him against the depressing and degrading 
slavery of latter-day militarism which is steadily and 
not very slowly locking its manacles on the limbs of the 
whole civilized world. If we could reach him, we would 
assure our conscript brother that no American tourist, 
except the most shallow and frivolous, of which class 
there are, alas! too many, looks down upon him with a 
smile as he sees him marched along the streets in helpless 
and hopeless thraldom. Amazed we all are, but not 
amused ; the spectacle is too sad for smiles. We have 
looked often on these ‘‘ coffles” of European slaves, in 
all parts of the Old World, and we are sure that our eyes 
must always have worn that ‘‘ vague and inpersonal 
look’’ given to them by a feeling ‘‘ beyond sadness,” 
a vagueness and incapability of expression made all the 
more intense by the remembrance that back in America 
where freedom dwells there were those who would sell 
themselves and their fellow citizens into the same deso- 
late bondage. 

This ‘‘one voice lifted from the midst of a huge be- 
numbed multitude” utters what is perfectly true in say- 
ing that what is stated of France is applicable alike to 
other countries. The slavery of standing armies is every- 
where the same, whether it be an army of twenty-five 
thousand men or one of half a million, whether the men 
be conscripted or enter voluntarily. Once in, it is all 
the same. Many a ‘‘ benumbed” man in the little army 
of the United States, or on one of our government war- 
ships, has often uttered the same heart’s cry as this 
French conscript. Many of them will not endure it, and 
desert. They prefer to take all the risks of capture and 
imprisonment rather than endure the dreary bondage of 
the soldier, when they have once learned its meaning. 

Some years ago there came to our knowledge a case to 
which there are many similar. A man had served out 
his term of enlistment in the regular army. He had de- 
cided that nothing could ever induce him to enlist again. 
On the day that his time expired, some of his comrades 
aided by officers got him to drink more than usual and 
in a semi-intoxicated state he was induced to reénlist. 
When he came to himself and saw what he had done, he 
decided to carry out his sober intention of not remaining 
in the army, and deserted. Detectives were at once on 
his track. He went from place to place and eluded them, 
engaging in such temporary occupation as he could find. 

In one place he remained for some years unmolested. 
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He made the acquaintance of a woman whom he loved, 
and married her. Two children were born to them, and 
the family were living happily. But the keen-eyed detec- 
tives found him again, and his home was broken up. He 
wandered from city to city, under changed names, hunted 
down just as runaway slaves used to be, and all this be- 
cause he had dared to break away from an unendurable 
bondage, to which he had given himself in an irrespon- 
sible condition, that he might live in possession of him- 
self, and of his time and labor. 

Military slavery is carried to its extreme limit in 
Europe, where men at the age of 21 are forced into the 
service regardless of any wish of their own. There is 
no liberty of choice left, no liberty of conscience. Men 
may be utterly opposed to the whole horrid system, but 
into it they must go ‘‘like dumb driven cattle,”’ or leave 
the country, or be seized and dragged into service or to 
prison. ‘There is no liberty of speech. No soldier ‘‘ can 
express from the rank and file’ his opposition to the sys- 
tem of which he has become an unwilling part. ‘*‘ The 
‘regulations’ compel his voice to remain anonymous,” 
even where he may by stealth succeed in conveying his 
sentiments in writing beyond the lines. There is no 
liberty of action. The conscript’s bodily movements, 
even where they are free, are confined within a narrow 
and definitely prescribed limit, and all the essential 
portions of his time these movements are directed by 
another. There is of course liberty of thought, so far 
as that is possible without freedom of speech and of 
action. but this was true under all the old forms of 
slavery. The slaves in the cotton-fields and on the sugar 
plantations were at liberty to think as they pleased so 
long as they kept still and ‘‘did their job.” If the hearts 
of the conscripts ‘‘ are smothered into the sorriest of all 
servitudes,” the liberty of thought of very many of them 
is smothered entirely out by the necessity of thinking tout 
bas. Thought can not act freely in such shackles. 

The shadow of this monstrous slavery of militarism has 
grown black as night over all Europe to-day. If the 
author of ‘‘ The Republic ” could come back to his beloved 
Greece and take a journey thence to all the parts of 
Europe he would find his ideal commonwealth everywhere 
very nearly realized—the state everything, the people 
nothing ; and he would at once for very shame write a 
‘* New Republic.” No wonder that in this ‘‘ sorriest of 
all servitudes” ‘‘ the meanest country lad turns back in 
thought to the sties and stables in his father’s yard with 
longing.”’ He would be a meaner lad if he did not. 

The saddest thing about it all is that this slavery is to 
a considerable extent self-imposed. And why? Let 
our French Conscript say. ‘* They have been fostered 
from their childhood with warlike traditions. Baby guns 
and trumpets were brought to them in their cradles. 
This nursery education, along with the heredity from 
fathers who fought the gigantic battles of —or against— 
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Napoleon, contributes largely toward their being both 
dazzled and deceived.” 

Keep thinking the best you can, O conscript brothers. 
Keep cutting off your tape-measures. Speak out your 
feeling when you get home again. Help to educate a 
new generation whom “baby guns and trumpets” will 
not have made it possible to dazzle and deceive. The 
times are fast ripening. The statesmen and rulers of 
Europe will soon be compelled to listen to the stifled cry 
of ‘* the huge benumbed multitude.” 

A CRACKED BELL. 

I was very glad to read the discriminating editorial] in 
the last ApvocatTe or Peace relative to the ‘* Worship of 
the Flag,” fully coinciding with the much needed caution 
therein contained, that the children ought not to be mis- 
educated into the pitiful notion that ‘‘this earth exists for 
the United States alone, and that we ought to flaunt our 
flag menacingly and haughtily in the faces of all other 
peoples.” The mischievous positon of General Lew 
Wallace, as promulgated in his Chickamauga paper, runs 
well along in the same line: the North and South, the 
Nationalist and the Confederate, were awhile ago at 
sword’s points ; but now they are reconciled, let no other 
people of the earth insult or touch them at their peril. 
‘* And the same day Pilate and Herod were made friends 
together, for before, they were at enmity between them- 
selves.” Borodino and Moscow, Balaklava and Inker- 
mann tell the blood-written tale of the enmity of Russia 
and France; their reconcilement and effusive friendship 
of to-day is formed after the fashion of Pilate and Herod, 
a league offensive and defensive as against Germany, 
their present common enemy. These reconcilements are 
of the world’s sort and of its self-seeking spirit, and by 
no means promotive of that international peace and 
good-will which are to be looked for as the presage of the 
permanent incoming of better things. 

Pertinent to the above comment on the flag, is a brief 
editorial note in the last Christian Neighbor upon ‘* Obei- 
sance to the ‘Old Bell,’” suggested by the train transpor- 
tation of the generally venerated revolutionary relic from 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia to Atlanta. ‘* Pro- 
claim Liberty throughout alj the Land, unto all the 
Inhabitants thereof,” is the motto around it, near its top. 
And the motto upon the shield of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the bell belongs, is the three words, ‘‘ Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence.” First and greatest of these 
there is virtue, because where that is lacking, liberty 
becomes mere license. What license is permitted the 
daily press, to manufacture and sell its very worldly 
products on the first day of the week! What license is 
accorded the vender of printed poison, and what the 
vender of liquid poison that inebriates, imbrutes and 
paralyzes! What license has the provider of theatrical 
entertainments, concerning which actors and actresses 
themselves testify that they are excessively vile! Surely 
this is not the liberty that a Christian State should pro- 
claim. Alas, the old bell is cracked! It has a hollow 
and a dissonant sound. Josian W. LEEDs. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
held its first Autumn meeting on the 7th of October. 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Society, was 
still absent in Europe. 

Resolutions expressive of great respect and high 
appreciation were passed in memory of the late Dr. A. 
A. Miner, Cornelius T. Dunham and Hon. David K. 
Hitchcock all of whom had been active and faithful 
members of the Board for many years, and had deceased 
since its last meeting. 

A bequest of $200 from the estate of Caroline A. 
Parcher, late of Ellsworth, Maine, deceased, was grate- 
fully accepted by the Board. 

The President and Secretary of the Society were 
appointed a Committee to promote in any way that 
might seem desirable the acceptance by our government 
of the proposal of the French Government, through the 
recent vote of the Chamber of Deputies, for a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the two countries. 

The Committee was instructed to give attention also 
to the subject of the treaty of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States which has been so long 
under consideration on both sides of the water; and also 
to see what can be done for the revival of the Pan- 
American Treaty which has lapsed from the failure of 
the American governments to ratify it. 

The Board will hold regular meetings every two 
months during the winter and spring. 


Two important peace congresses have been held in 
Europe during the past summer, one at Berlin at the end 
of July, the other at Stockholm from the 3d to the 5th of 
August. The Berlin congress was attended by delegates 
from fourteen of the German peace societies. The Scan- 
dinavian congress was attended by more than a hundred 
delegates coming from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland. Several members of parliament were in the 
congress, which was presided over by Mr. Wawrinsky, a 
member of the Swedish Parliament. This congress, after 
an interesting discussion on the teaching of history in the 
schools, made a strong protest against celebrations which 
keep up the memory of battles and victories. 


The annual meeting of the Society of the International 
Peace Bureau took place at Berne, Switzerland, on the 
26th of September, under the presidency of Fredrik Bajer 
of Denmark. The annual report of the Commission of 
the Bureau was heard and approved, as also the financial 
statement and the report of the auditors. The treasury 
showed a balance in hand of 3927 francs on the first of 
September. 

The meeting fixed the maximum number of members 
of the Commission at 19, instead of 15 as heretofore, and 


elected 17 for the coming year, as follows: Fredrik 
Bajer, Dr. A. Gobat, Elie Ducommun, W. Marcusen, the 
Baroness von Suttner, Hodgson Pratt, Frédéric Passy, 
Emile Arnaud, Henri La Fontaine, Franz Wirth, Dr. 
Adolf Richter, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, E. T. Moneta, 
Miss Ellen Robinson, Magelhaés Lima, L. O. Smith and 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

The budget of expenses for the coming year was fixed 
at 7100 francs. The increase in the estimated expenses 
was occasioned by the decision of the society to under- 
take a general subscription in all countries for the support 
of peace work, to make an effort to see what can be 
done in securing better school histories, and to have pre- 
pared accurate statistics of military expenses in differ- 
ent countries. 

The Commission was authorized to act in any cases of 
emergency in any country, which might be brought to 
their attention by the peace societies. 


The bill providing for military instruction in the schools 
of the State of New York, which was hurriedly passed by 
the legislature of that State last spring just before it 
adjourned, failed to become a law, Governor Morton hav- 
ing refused to give it his signature. This action of the 
Governor is greatly to be commended. It is in harmony 
with the best spirit of our age and of our country, and 
has saved the great Empire State the disgrace of having 
gone back a hundred years into the darkness and uncivil- 
ized conditions of the past. This failure of the move- 
ment for the general introduction of military instruction 
into the schools of New York State, joined to the failure 
of a like movement in Pennsylvania last winter, ought to 
put an effectual stop to further agitation in this direction. 
The American people are opposed, as a whole, to the 
militarizing of the youth of the country, and the other 
States will be sure to follow the example of New York 
and Pennsylvania in refusing to listen to those who 
would foist in upon us the war-institutions of the Old 
World. There will be need, however, of watchfulness 
and of prompt action on the part of the friends of peace, 
elsewhere as there was in these two States. Much credit 
was due, for the failure of the New York bill to become 
a law, to the influence of the State superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and many other educators throughout the 
State, as also to the prompt protest of the friends of peace 
in New York city and elsewhere. In Pennsylvania the 
labor forces greatly aided the other elements in defeating 
the movement in the legislature itself. There is intelli- 
gence and moral strength enough in the nation at large, if 
rightly concentrated and exercised, to completely head off 
this military craze at every point and make it impossible 
for it ever again to become as strong as it just now un- 
fortunately is. 


The International League of Peace and Liberty held 
its annual meeting at Geneva on the 22d of September. 
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It is not possible to write very intelligently of the 
British-Venezuelan situation. There is a general feel- 
ing that the subject is coming rapidly to a solntion of 
some sort. Secretary Olney has sent a strong note to 
Lord Salisbury urging that the entire boundary dispute 
be submitted as soon as practicable to arbitration. 
Lord Salisbury has acknowledged the receipt of the note, 
but has not replied to it. ‘The contents of Olney’s note 
are not very accurately known. The British Prime Min- 
ister has, on his side, sent an ultimatum to the Vene- 
zuelan government demanding indemnity for the arrest of 
British colonial police. The contents of this ultimatum 
are likewise, at this writing, but vaguely known. There 
has been some excited talk on this side of the water 
about the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, accom- 
panied with reports of a combination of European powers 
to break it down. The newspapers themselves, fortun- 
ately, hasten to deny that there is any thought of war 
among the authorities at Washington or any combination 
on the other side to rob us of our cherished Monroe 
doctrine. 


Federal Labor Union No. 5335, at its meeting at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 9th, passed the following 
resolutions : 


Wuereas, There is on the Ohio statue-books a law 
prescribing a way to have free school-books in the pub- 
lic schools ; and 


Wuereas, This Federal Labor Union, by its com- 
mittee. waited on the Cincinnati Board of Education to 
ask that the free-school-book law be put into effect, and 
said committee was informed that there was no money 
for such purpose ; and 


Whereas, There is a movement on foot to extend a 
system of military training in the public schools ; and 


Wuereas, We deem a military training in public 
schools and especially as it is in vogue in this City, dan- 
gerous to the youth, and not in any sense a healthy 
physical training ; but as creating dissension and widening 
the gulf between classes ; therefore 


Resotvep, That we repeat our request to the Board 
of Education to put into effect the statute as to free 
school-books, and we protest against any expenditure of 
money for guns and military equipment for children in 
the public schools as calculated to educate the young to 
rely on force instead of right and reason, and thereby 
make them the reverse of good and useful citizens; and 


Resotvep, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Board of Education, and a committee be appointed to 
confer with snch organizations as they may find friendly 
to the spirit of said resolution. 


This Cincinnati Labor Union fears that the advocates 
of military training in the schools will seek to carry out 
their purpose in the near future in the State of Ohio 
through legislative enactment, and hence are moving 
early and earnestly to prevent such action. The resolu- 
tions given above have the double merit of being both 
extremely sensible and clearly and pointedly expressed. 
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Following up its action of September 9th the Cincin- 
nati Federal Labor Union above mentioned sent out its 
resolutions to all the local labor organizations, to the 
churches and to other societies interested, inviting them 
to send delegates to a conference on the 10th of October, 
at which steps might be taken in accordance with the 
resolutions. This Conference was held on the proposed 
date, and was attended by representatives of various 
labor organizations, of the W.C.T.U., of the Turners’ 
societies, of a number of churches, and by a number of 
specially invited individuals. General Kimberly was 
president of the meeting. Strong addresses were made in 
support of a resolution asking the Cincinnati Board of 
Education to put into effect the free-school-book law. 
Militarism in the schools was strongly condemned, and 
gymnasiums and the physical culture to be obtained in 
them as strongly endorsed. A committee of fifteen was 
appointed to press the resolutions on the attention of the 
Board of Education. A resolution was passed asking 
the various organizations represented to appoint mem- 
bers in the various wards to call in person on the mem- 
bers of the School Board and bring the matter to their 
individual attention. The committee of fifteen subse- 
quently prepared a circular letter to be sent to all the 
candidates for the State Legislature, asking them to 
state their opinions in regard to militarism in the schools, 
and what course they would pursue in case the matter 
should come before the Legislature. 

The Conference adjourned to meet again on the 31st of 
October. 

A correspondent, in writing of the meeting says: 
‘“*The resolution and intelligent method of the men 
assembled was admirable. They expect to win, and they 
are confident that a school board elected by wards can 
not afford to oppose such pressure as they will be able 
to bring. * * The co-operation of the W.C.T.U. 
has been magnificent.” 


The weekly paper, Le Courrier de l’ Europe et de Londres, 
which has been published at London in the French 
language for fifty-six years, and has a circulation of 30,- 
000, is to be transformed into a daily. The correspond- 
ing committee is composed of twenty-nine members, 
among whom we find the names of Jules Simon, Hodgson 
Pratt, Frédéric Passy, etc. The new daily will give care- 
ful and impartial attention to all great international ques- 
tions, and will use its influence to secure the settlement 
of all international difficulties by peaceful means. Such 
an organ, under such eminent patronage, must prove a 
powerful instrument in promoting international good feel- 


ing. 


The Cincinnati Tribune of October 6th states that of 
the boys’ brigades introduced into various churches of 
that city only one, as far as can be learned, is now in ex- 
istence, namely, that connected with the Trinity Meth- 
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odist Church. It is very fortunate for the churches of 
Cincinnati, and highly creditable to their Christian sense, 
if they have dropped the evil thing so quickly. General 
Robert L. Kimberly of that city, in addressing recently a 
meeting of representative citizens, said in reference to 
these brigades : 

‘¢The churches are taking a prominent part in this re- 
vival of the military spirit. The spectacle is saddening 
and disheartening. ‘If any one smite thee on one cheek, 
turn to him the other,’ said the Great Teacher. Yet, to- 
day in the churches of His disciples the boys are playing 
soldier with strident fifes and noisy drums and bayoneted 
guns. At the appointed hour for rendezvous you may 
see the striplings crowding into the sacred houses and 
carrying the implements of war to practise in their use. 
One not posted might think they are preparing to open 
stubborn hearts with bayonets that the truth may enter, or 
imagine that Mohammed’s coffin had dropped the prophet 
to earth again to begin anew his proselyting with fire 
and scimetar. We cannot believe that God so loved the 
world that he sent a new race of prophets to teach chil- 
dren the art of butchering their fellows. Iam glad to 
say, however, that the military craze is dying out in the 
churches. May God speed the day of its extinction and 
bring the churches back to the old faith.’’ 


The Woman’s International Peace League founded by 
Miss Ellen Robinson, Madame Eugénie Potonié-Pierre and 
other French and English women has already developed 
to considerable proportions. A number of the leading 
English lady peaceworkers have connected themselves with 
the organization. An earnest appeal has been made by 
the French women to their sisters in Germany to join the 
League. The invitation sent to the women of America 
has been responded to by the organization of a League in 
Connecticut, chartered under the laws of the State, to be 
known as the Woman’s International Peace League of 
America. Its President is Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, and 
its Secretary Miss Christine V. Whipple of Mystic, Conn. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, in her address at Baltimore 
on the 18th ult., pronounced the reform which involves 
the substitution of international arbitration for war ‘* the 
greatest of all reforms.” 


‘The following interesting and instructive passage from 
Dr. William Everett’s brilliant oration delivered in Bos- 
ton on the occasion of the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Col. William Prescott shows how 
different certain bits of history look when interpreted by 
accurate knowledge and perfect fairness from what they 
seem to be when viewed by eyes full of self-glorification 
and animosity towards others : 

‘¢ There is no doubt also that William Prescott joined 
the expedition which removed the French colonists from 
Nova Scotia in 1755 ; an event which forms the theme of 
Mr. Longfellow’s poem of ‘ Evangeline,’ and had pre- 
viously offered itself as a subject for romance to Haw- 
thorne. 
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‘* It speaks volumes for the genius of our New England 
poet that his version of this exile, an occurrence that un- 
doubtedly showed many sad and painful features, has 
been till lately accepted without question among us, as 
the story of an act of unmitigated oppression by English 
tyrants on the most innocent and virtuous of mankind. 
It seems to be supposed by some persons who are of pure 
English descent and whose ancestors in 1755 had no more 
notion of being anything but Englishmen than Washing- 
ton had, that their independent station as Americans and 
friends of liberty is somehow strengthened by convicting 
England of tyranny exercised upon persons of French de- 
scent, at a time when the government of France was the 
most corrupt and profligate, if not the most despotic in 
Europe. Such persons have not found out what, indeed, 
Mr. Longfellow does not hint in ‘Evangeline,’ that every 
English army that marched to New France was full of 
Provincials like Prescott, who were as keen to make war 
on the priest ridden French as Braddock or Amherst or 
Loudoun or Wolfe; that their chaplains, New England 
ministers of the deepest Puritan dye, looked upon every 
Nova Scotian as the bond slave of the Roman Babylon, 
and that the officer who shut up the men of Grand Pré in 
the church and announced their sentence of deportation, 
was John Winslow of Marshfield, as pure a child of the 
Mayflower as any in Plymouth county. 

‘*T must feel that Mr. Longfellow went beyond the 
bounds of legitimate adaptation when he so constructed 
his tale of the depopulation of Grand Pré as to paint its 
authors in the darkest colors, and yet suppress the fact 
that his own countrymen were the ones chiefly engaged in 
seeing that orders were carried out. 

‘*The entire occurrence, which is no better or worse 
than a score of others which owe their existence to the 
fiend of war, all whose children are tainted with his own 
corruption, has been exaggerated, weakened, distorted, 
perverted, in order to make out a case against old Eng- 
land in which, whatever its lights and shades, New Eng- 
land had its full share.” 


We agree most fully with Concord in what it says 
about the danger and the wickedness of offensive and 
defensive alliances between nations. They are founded 
either in the spirit of tyranny and aggression, or in that 
of hatred, jealousy and fear. Whatever the origin, they 
are at bottom the denial and renunciation of national 
independence and self-direction. There is no moral 
justification whatever for them, no more than there would 
be for such a bargaining away of his liberties by one man 
to another. Here are some impressive sentences from 
Concord whose truth can not be gainsaid : 


To illustrate our meaning, let us refer to the two 
Alliances which dominate Europe at the present time, 
and ask what purpose each has in view. The object of 
the Triple Alliance is to prevent France from undoing the 
results of 1870-71, and recovering possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The object of the Dual Alliance is to coun- 
teract the Triple Alliance, and, it is said, something much 
more serious. ‘The two great States, bound fast to each 
other, politically and financially, are believed to have an 
agreement under which the one supports the other in all 
claims which either may make upon any third Power. In 
other words, these two Alliances threaten each other per- 
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manently, and steadily increase their respective forces, 
in view of a possible collision, in which five enormous 
armies will be engaged. 

It is monstrous that nation A should find itself sud- 
denly involved in conflict with nation B because of some 
dispute the merits of which it knows absolutely nothing. 
In other words, one nation may be hurled against another 
nation with which it has no quarrel whatever, and which 
may have done no wrong! Surely such an agreement is 
the acme of wickedness and injustice, and is one which 
the peoples should everywhere condemn; and surely the 
peacemakers should take the lead in that condemnation— 
in a word, against defensive and offensive Alliances. 
These latter, too, enormously extend the area of war, and 
bring its cruel and shameful horrors upon millions of 
men wholly innocent and wholly ignorant of its cause. 

Europe will fall back into universal barbarism if we do 
not see the danger which is threatened by these rival alli- 
ances. In constitutional States, at least, the citizens, if 
they choose, may exercise some control over their Gov- 
ernments in regard to ‘‘ foreign affairs,” though, unfort- 
unately, they make no effort to control them. But how 
is it with Russia? The Autocrat who rules on the Neva 
can, at a moment’s notice, move enormous armies, without 
a word of explanation; and Republican France places 
her hand in his and says: ‘* At thy disposal, O gracious 
friend and brother, we place implicitly our armies and 
navies.” Is not this condition of things an absolute 
menace to all religious and political liberty? Is it not 
an absolute denial of all true progress —the very antith- 
esis of those ‘‘ principles of the Revolution” upon which 
France bases her claim to lead and illumine the world? 
What does the people of Russia —the true Russia as dis- 
tinguished from the Autocrat and his military chiefs — 
think or desire in this matter of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance? We have been assured by one of those brave 
and noble friends of ‘‘ Free Russia” who are toiling to 
give to their country the elementary ‘‘ rights of man” — 
some voice in national affairs, some small instalment of 
religious and political liberty—that they dread this 
extension of the enormous power of the Russian Czar, 
and that they therefore dread this alliance with France. 


The October number of the London Herald of Peace 
says that ‘‘ the work entrusted to the joint Anglo-Russian 
Commission, for the delimitation of the frontier to the 
east of Victoria Lake, has been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and the boundary line has been defined, up 
to the Chinese frontier. The northern frontier of 
Afghanistan is now delimitated, from Zulfikar on the 
Heri Rud, to the Pamirs. The line follows the course 
set forth in the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1873, up to 
the Victoria Lake, and the demarcation now completed 
gives effect to the Pamir agreement entered into with 
Russia this year. It now only remains for the two 
Governments to ratify the work of their Commissioners. 
The intercourse between the British and Russian officers, 
engaged on the Commission, was of an exceptionally 
friendly character.” 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey’s report of the department of 
peace and arbitration at the National Convention of the 
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W. C. T. U. at Baltimore on the 21st of October was an 
unusually strong and interesting one. The work of this 
gifted and wise Christian woman, with the earnest co- 
operation of many W. C. T. U. women throughout the 
land, is already beginning to bear fruit in a most en- 
couraging way. Her report at Baltimore reviews the in- 
fluence of the peace congresses, the work of the late Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Brussels, the formation of 
the Woman’s International Peace League, the growing 
opposition of European women to war, the work of the 
Arbitration Alliance of the Churches, has a word of strong 
condemnation for the course of the French in Madagas- 
car and utters a protest of exceptional clearness and 
pointedness against the Boys’ Brigade. She says that 
the ‘Golden Rule can by no means be carried into action 
without the destruction of every arsenal in the world and 
the bleaching of every banner until it becomes an emblem 
of peace.” ‘* It is late in the day for us to train up boys 
with guns and swords in hand; it is a mockery of the 
gospel of good will; it is materialistic and unbrotherly. 
Whoever favors it, we cannot. The clash of murderous 
weapons within the precincts of the church and at the 
very altar-side must never go without a protest from the 
nation’s mothers, wives and daughters.”” ‘No matter 
who will hear or who will forbear, for us there is but one 
plain path. We have been the target of criticism for 
more than twenty years, but never in a better cause than 
when we stood solidly against this most unchristian inva- 
sion. We have no right to do evil that good may come ; 
we have no right to keep boys off the street by turning 
thelr amusements into the mimicry of battle.’ 


The city of Frankfort-on-the-Main refused to give the 
ten thousand marks which it was asked to contribute 
for the celebration of the anniversary of the battle of 
Sedan. Instead, the municipal authorities voted twenty 
thousand marks for the support of the unfortunate vet- 
erans of the war. We know not which was the nobler 
deed, the doing of the one, or the refusal to do the other. 


The French captured Antananarivo, the capital of the 
Hova government, on the 8th of October. The Queen is 
to be maintained on the throne, but under an exclusive 
French protectorate. The prime minister, the husband 
of the Queen, is to be exiled. President Faure has 
appointed the commander of the expedition, General 
Duchesne, a grand officer of the Legion of Honor. 
Madagascar medals are to be struck for the soldiers who 
took part in the campaign. Te Dewms have been sung 
in Notre Dame at Paris and in provincial churches. The 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, through their presiding 
officers, have joined in the general jubilation that the 
French arms have won a ‘glorious victory,” after a 
‘¢ brilliant action,” over the weak little people of the 
Hovas! Poor blinded country! The only encouraging 
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thing about it all is that France has had the goodness 
not to annex Madagascar outright, and that there are 
multitudes of people all over the country, founders of the 
New France that is to be, who are ashamed of the whole 
Madagascar expedition as utterly unworthy of a country 
so devotedly attached to liberty. 


Mr. William Wetmore Story, the distinguished Ameri- 
can sculptor, who had resided for many years in Italy, 
died in Vallambrosa on the 6th of October at the age of 
76. He was the son of Chief-Justice Story, and was a 
man of varied talents, being almost as distinguished in 
letters as in sculpture. He had been for a number of 
years one of the honorary vice-presidents of the American 
Peace Society and represented the society in the Peace 
Congress held in Rome in November, 1891. 


The big beastly bruisers are having a deservedly 
hard time of it. They have been outlawed by Mexico 
where some things are considered worse than bull-fights. 
The United States government has driven them out of its 
territories and set a ‘‘ flaming sword turning every way” 
to keep them out. The Governor (all the world ought to 
write his name with a capital) and Legislature of Texas 
have done themselves everlasting credit by the new law 
against prize-fighting which has forced the sluggers to 
move on. The Governor of Arkansas has made a manly 
fight to keep them from disgracing his State. And now 
at the last hour when it seemed that the fight was to be 
‘* pulled off ’’ at Hot Springs, because of the weakness of 
the law, the two sluggers have fallen out with each other 
and Corbett has declared that he has quit the ring forever. 
We are mightily pleased with this great uprising of the 
country against this barbarous and inhuman business (we 
can not call it sport), and have hopes that it will prove 
something more than a spasm of righteousness. 


Secretary Olney has received a note from the French 
ambassador inviting the United States to participate in 
the International Exposition to be held at Paris in the 
year 1900. 


The Sultan has at last yielded to the demands made 
upon him by the powers and issued an imperial decree 
promising to institute the proposed reforms in Armenia. 
The disorder in Constantinople has measurably ceased. 


President Cleveland has issued an order placing under 
the civil service rules all consular posts worth not less 
than $1000 nor more than $2500 a year. Our consular 
service has heretofore been a disgrace to us. This is a 
very important step toward placing it on a sensible and 
the only right basis. 


Frances E. Willard, in her annual address at the Balti- 
more National Convention of the W. C. T. U., October 
18th, spoke as follows : 
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‘* The attack of France upon Madagascar whose queen 
is a White-Ribbon woman and welcomed Mrs. Leavitt, 
attended her meetings and gave a hundred dollars to 
help her on her way, must from our point of view seem 
little less than a barbarous assault. The Hovas are a 
noble people; Madagascar was happy and temperate 
under her righteous queen, and it is a spectacle painful 
to witness, the great powers standing by while France 
breaks up a peaceful kingdom under the mild sway of a 
woman who practises as well as preaches the Golden 
Rule. * * * 


“The Empress of Japan takes the leadership of the 
Red Cross and makes no distinction between Chinese and 
Japanese in her ministrations of mercy ; to day she is the 
central figure in her empire for Christian progress. The 
Dowager Empress of China is the same in that great 
realm to-day ; she is a reader of the New Testament and 
as much outraged by the recent massacres as we are. 


‘*The same place is occupied by the Queen Regent of 
Spain who will not attend a bull-fight; and was by the 
Empress Regent of Germany in her merciful work for 
the flood-sufferers during the hundred days when Fred- 
erick the Good was nominally, but the Empress really, 
at the helm of state; so was the Empress Regent of 
Brazil when, during the absence of Dom Pedro, she freed 
the slaves.” 

Miss Willard has very substantial reasons for believ- 
ing that ‘‘ good men,” ‘‘by unshackling the merciful 
hand of woman,” will ‘*secure power enough to carry 
to success their measures of beneficence,” in which they 
have been so long and 30 often defeated. 


On the last night of September two immense meetings 
were held in Chicago in the interests of Cuban independ- 
ence. The mayor presided at one of them and a large 
number of men prominent in civic affairs were present 
and participated. Resolutions were passed denouncing 
the cruel oppression of Cuba by Spain, and declaring it to 
be the duty of the United States government to recognize 
the rights of the Cubans as belligerents as soon as possi- 
ble. Similar resolutions were passed on Oct. 4th at the 
South Carolina Constitutional Convention. ‘There is no 
doubt that these meetings and resolutions express the 
general sentiment of the people of the country in regard 
to Cuban independence. There is no dislike of Spain as 
such in this country, but her oppressive course with Cuba 
both in the past and the present meets with universal and 
unqualified condemnation. Meanwhile the Administration 
continues to maintain perfect neutrality as it is bound to 
do by the law of nations and our treaty with Spain. The 
Brazilian minister at Washington has received a dispatch 
from Rio Janeiro stating that the Brazilian government 
will act in accord with the United States as regards the 
recognition of the Cuban insurgents as belligerents. There 
is but little change in the condition of things in Cuba. 
Spain is preparing to close the ports of the island with tor- 
pedoes and to push the war vigorously. The insurgents 
on the other hand are as united and determined as ever, 
and it is evident that they do not mean to yield until the 
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a” extremity. Spain ought to set Cuba free without an 
hour’s delay. Only that will meet the demands of right 
and satisfy the conscience of the civilized world. 

Peace Sunday, the third Sunday in December, will fall 
this year on the 15th of the month. Let all the churches 
throughout the country prepare to observe it in at least 
one service, with a sermon or other appropriate exercises. 


NEW BOOKS. 

SourHERN Heroes; or the Friends in War Time. By F. 
G. Cartland. 500 pages, cloth. Handsomely bound. 
Illustrated. Introduction by B. F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
Price $3:00, postpaid. Address the author at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or send to this office. 

This remarkable book ought to be in the hands of every 
one interested in the history of the cause of peace, and in 
the present rapidly developing peace movement. It gives 
ina simple but graphic way, which must interest every 
reader, an account of the trials, persecutions, imprison- 
ments, dreadful sufferings, loyalty to their principles and 
to the United States government, and remarkable deliv- 
erances of the Friends in the South during the Civil War. 
This important and instructive portion of the history of 
the great struggle against slavery has never before been 
written except in the most fragmentary way. Mr. 
Cartland, who lived in the South for twenty years imme- 
diately subsequent to the war and had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of learning the exact nature of the facts recorded, 
has patiently gathered together all the essential features 
of the history of the Friends during the War and com- 
bined them in his book in a manner which makes the 
whole series of events stand out ina living and pictu- 
resque form. 

It is useless to attempt to exhibit the character of the 
book by quotations. Whoever commences it will not 
want to stop until he has reached the last word. A care- 
ful reading of it will convince any fair mind that peace 
principles, even of the extreme non-resistant type, are 
not only not chimerical but of the most practical char- 
acter even in the midst of the most extraordinary 
difticulties. 

WASHINGTON, OR THE RevotutTion. A Drama, by Ethan 
Allen. 200 pages. Illustrated. F. Tennyson 
Neely, publisher, New York and Chicago. Price 
50 cents, paper covers. 

Tue Free Trapve in Enauanp. By M. M. 
Trumbull. 288 pages. Paper covers. The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 251.) 
they had forsaken the Lord God of their fathers.” So 
they executed judgment against Joash (II. Chronicles 
xxiv. 24). 


AMAZIAH, 839 B.c. 

Whilst he did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, it was not with a perfect heart (II. Chronicles xxv. 
2). He organized an army which numbered 300,000 
chosen men, able to go forth to war, that could handle 
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spear and shield. When, however, he was fitting out an 
expedition against the Edomites, he hired 100,000 men of 
Ephraim, for which he paid 100 talents of silver. After 
the men had arrived, a man of God warned him against 
taking them, for the Lord was not with Israel, to wit, with 
all the children of Ephraim. ‘ But if thou wilt go, do it, 
be strong for the battle. God shall make thee fall before 
the enemy, for God hath power to help and to cast 
down” (II. Chronicles xxv. 7, 8). But what shall we do 
said Amaziah, for the 100 talents of silver. And the 
man of God answered: ‘* The Lord is able to give thee 
much more than this.’’ So the Ephraimites were, much 
to their disgust, sent back, and Amaziah invaded Edom 
and gained a considerable victory. 

Strange to say when he came from the slaughter of the 
Edomites, that he brought the gods of the children of Seir 
and set them up to be his gods, and bowed himself down 
before them, and burned incense unto them. And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against him, and he sent a 
prophet to ask: Why hast thon sought after the gods of 
the people, which could not deliver their own people out 
of thine hand. But Amaziah continued in his idolatry, 
whereupon God turned his heart to go up against the King 
of Israel, who defeated him and brought him a prisoner to 
Jerusalem, and broke down the wall of Jerusalem and 
took great spoil. Finally his own people conspired 
against him because he had forsaken the Lord, and they 
put him to death. 

UZZIAH, 811 B.C., 
seems to have followed the Lord during most of his long 
reign of 52 years. We read that God helped him against 
the Philistines and the Arabians, and the Ammonites gave 
him gifts and his name spread abroad, even to the enter- 
ing in of Egypt, for he strengthened himself exceedingly 
(II. Chronicles xxvi.). Uzziah had an host of fighting 
men that went out to war by bands, an army of 307,500, 
that made war with mighty power to help the king against 
the enemy. And Uzziah prepared for them throughout 
all the host shields and spears, and helmets, and haber- 
geons, and bows, and slings to cast stones. And he made 
in Jerusalem engines, invented by cunning men, to be on 
the tower, and on the bulwarks, to shoot arrows and great 
stones withal (II. Chronicles xxvi. 14-16). For he was 
marvellously helped till he was strong, and when he was 
strong his heart was lifted up to his destruction, for he 
transgressed against the Lord his God, and went into the 
temple to burn incense upon the altar of incense. For 
this God smote him with leprosy, and after living for some 
years as a leper in a separate house, he died. 

JOTHAM, 759 B.C., 
followed the footsteps of his father in doing that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord, and, like him, built cities in 
the mountains of Judah, and in the forests castles and 
towers. He fought also with the king of the Ammonites, 
and prevailed against them, so that they paid him tribute 
in silver and wheat and barley for three years. He be- 
came mighty because he prepared his ways before the 
Lord his God (II. Chronicles xxvii. 6). 

AHAZ, 743 B.c., 

did evil in the sight of the Lord, and walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel. He made molten images for 
Baalim, and burnt incense in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire after the abom- 
inations of the heathen (II. Chronicles xxviii. 2-6). 
Wherefore the Lord his God delivered him into the hand 
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of the king of Syria, and they smote him, and carried away 
a great multitude of captives to Damascus. He was also 
delivered into the hand of the king of Israel, who slew 
120,000 in one day (which were all valiant men) because 
they had forsaken the Lord God of their fathers. And 
they took 200,000 captives to Samaria, but they were per- 
suaded by the prophet Oded to clothe them, and feed 
them and return them to their own land. The Edomites 
made inroads upon Judah and carried away captives, and 
the Philistines invaded the cities of the low country, and 
took possession of them. In the midst of these troubles 
he appealed to the king of Assyria to help him, and gave 
him treasure out of the house of the Lord, and out of his 
own house, but he helped him not. It is a complete pict- 
ure of a king in open and determined rebellion against 
God, bringing his nation into war and captivity through 
his idolatry. 
HEZEKIAH, 727 B.C. 


In the first month of his reign he reopened the doors of 
the house of the Lord and repaired them, and gathered the 
priests and Levites together, and reorganized the worship 
of the temple of the Lord. In his appeal Hezekiah states 
that ‘* the doors of the porch had been shut up, the lamps 
put out, and that no incense or burnt offerings had been 
offered to the God of Israel, wherefore the wrath of the 
Lord was upon Judah and Jerusalem, and He hath de- 
livered them to trouble, to astonishment, and to hissing, 
as ye see with your eyes, for lo, our fathers have fallen by 
the sword and our sons and our daughters, and our wives 
are in captivity for this” (II. Chronicles xxix. 8,9). 
Hezekiah then arranged for a great passover to be kept, 
and sent messengers to all Israel to invite them to come 
and join in it. Although many laughed them to scorn, it 
is recorded that many humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem. And Hezekiah sought after God with all his 
heart and prospered (II. Chronicles xxx. and xxxi.). 
After this Sennacherib, king of Assyria, invaded Judah 
(II. Chronicles xxxii.) and sent Rabshakeh to Jerusalem 
with this message: ‘* Thus sayeth the great king, the 
king of Assyria, what confidence is this wherein 
thou trustest? I say, sayest thou, I have council and 
strength for war ; now on whom dost thou trust, that thou 
rebellest against me? Lo, thou trustest in the staff of 
this broken reed, on Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will 
go into his hand and pierce it: so is Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, to all that trustin him. But if thou say to me, we 
trust in the Lord our God, is it not he, whose high places 
and whose altars Hezekiah hath taken away, and said to 
Judah and Jerusalem, ye shall worship before this altar? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


LONDON HERALD OF PEACE. 
The Lord Mayor’s Visit to France. 

Every influence is especially valuable and noteworthy 
which tends to cement the union between England and 
France, and to increase the mutual friendship of their 
peoples. And few events, of late years, have made a 


more useful contribution, in this direction, than the 
recent visit of the Lord Mayor of London to our neigh- 
bors across the Channel. 

It has led to a marked improvement in the general 
tone of the Press, on both sides of the water, and has 
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given occasion for many pleasant speeches, which evi- 
dently mean more than mere empty compliment, or super- 
ficial politeness. 

It is interesting to learn that the initiative, in propos- 
ing this visit, came from France, in an invitation to the 
Lord Mayor, sent by the Mayor of Bordeaux. In giving 
an account of his journey, after his return to London, the 
Lord Mayor said :—‘* When I got the invitation to visit 
Bordeaux, I thought, ‘I will accept it, because it is from 
the French people in one of the most important towns in 
France, and indeed in Europe.’ Remembering, too, that 
the commercial relations existing between Bordeaux and 
England are of enormous extent, I considered that a visit 
of a Lord Mayor of London might help to strengthen the 
good feeling which exists between the two countries. I 
was very pleased to find that the French people, not 
only in Bordeaux, but in Paris, and in every part of 
France through which I passed, displayed a most friendly 
feeling towards myself, as representing the Corporation 
and City of London. Of course, I know that the kindly 
feeling displayed was not extended towards my person- 
ality, except in so far as that personality represented the 
City and the whole of England, as regards our friendly 
feeling towards France.” 

In describing his enthusiastic reception at Bordeaux, 
the Lord Mayor said: ‘* The crowds were greater than 


Beware of Vintments for Catarrh that contain 
Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and 
completely derange the whole system when entering it 
through the mucous surfaces. Such articles should never 
be used except on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is ten fold to the good 
you can possibly derive fromthem. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., con- 
tains no mercury, and is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. 
J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

{Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


HOW A WOMAN PAID HER DEBTS. 


A lady in Pittsburg makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘I am out of debt, and 
thanks to the Dish Washer business for 
it. In the past five weeks I have made 
over $500, and Iam so thankful that I 
feel like telling everybody so that they 
can be benefited by my experience. Any- 

? body can sell Dish Washers, because 
every body id one, especially when it can be got so 
cheap. You can wash and dry the dishes in two minutes. 
I believe that in two years from now every family will 
have one. You can get full particulars and hundreds of 
testimonials by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer 
Co., 145 S. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., 
and you can’t help but make money in this business. I 
believe that I can clear over $3000 the coming year, and 
I am not going to let such an opportunity pass without 
improvement. We can’t expect to succeed without try- 
ing.” MRS. B. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I cleared last month after paying all expenses $418.15 
selling Dish Washers. They are just lovely to sell. 
Every family wants a Dish Washer, and it is easy to 
sell what everyone wants to buy. When people see the 
Dish Washer they wont be without one. You can wash 
and dry the family dishes in two minutes without wetting 
your hands. You can easily make from $9 to $13 per 
day. Any one can get full particulars how to sell by 
addressing the Mound City Dish Washer Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Try it and publish your success for the benefit of 
others. C. A. L. 


those in London on Lord Mayor’s day. I never saw 
anything like it, in my life before, and on the Friday 
before our departure, when we appeared in the grounds 
of the Exhibition, after dinner, there were 30,000 
people, who had paid for admission into the grounds ; 
and the order that prevailed may be judged from the 
fact that the Mayor of Bordeaux told me that not a 
single case of disturbance arising from such an unusual 
assembly of people had come before the Bench of 
Magistrates. And the very enjoyable trips, which we 
had out of Bordeaux, were all brilliant, especially those 
to the Médoc, the Sauterne, and the Saint Emilion. 
For those excursions, I believe the whole population of 
those districts turned out, and made the occasion a féte 
day. On our arrival at any place, no matter how great 
or how small, and sometimes several times in the day, 
a band awaited us, playing the British National Anthem, 
amid the cheers of the populace; in fact, nothing could 
be more enthusiastic.” 

Besides his visits to places in Southern France, the 
Lord Mayor made a stay in Paris, both in going and 
returning. There he was occasionally the guest of the 
President of the French Republic, M. Felix Faure, of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Hanotaux, and of 
the Municipality of Paris, at the Hotel de Ville. And, 
not least, he was also entertained, in Paris, by a party 
of influential journalists ; on which occasion the authori- 
ties sent a guard of honor and a band of music, to give 
a more impressive effect to the reception. 

These very friendly displays of French good-feeling, 
towards their English visitor, are very gratifying to his 
countrymen at home, as indicating hearty pacific feel- 
ing, which is exceedingly welcome. And, in this 
connection also, it is very pleasant to remember the 
agreeable receptions which, on more than one occasion, 
have been accorded, by the French people, to the Prince 
of Wales, when he has visited Paris. The Prince, on 
his part, is, it is well known, most anxious to cultivate 
friendly relations with the French. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Lieutenant Robert E. Peary returned to Portland, Me., 
from his Arctic explorationsfon the 1st of October. He 
has had enough of the chilly work for a good while to 
come. 


The Episcopal Triennial Convention held its sessions 
in Minneapolis from October 2d to the 22d. The most 
important subject of discussion was that of the revision of 
the constitution. 


Novem her, 


The Supreme Court of the United States convened at 
noon on the 14th ult. for the October term. 


The National Council of the Congregational churches 
— its triennial convention at Syracuse on the 14th 
ult. 


The 86th annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions convened in Brooklyn 
on October 15th. 


On Thursday, October 10, the Queen of Korea was 
murdered by a band of Korea troops and some Japanese 
in civilian dress. The King’s father at once assumed the 
chief authority and the pro-Japanese party came into 
control. Affairs at the Korean capital have since been 
very unsettled. 


The battle-ship Indiana was given her official trial trip 
on the 18th of October, and made 15.61 knots per hour. 
She is the biggest fighter afloat, so they say. 


The 16th National Conference of the Unitarian churches 
in America met in Washington on the 22d of October for 
a three days meeting with about 1000 delegates present. 


Liu, the viceroy of Sze-Chuen, who was responsible for 
the outrages on the missionaries in that province, has 
been stripped of his rank by an imperial edict, in accord- 
ance with the demands of Great Britain. The American 
Commission nevertheless continued its investigation of the 
riots. China is to pay Japan thirty million taels for the 
evacuation of the Liao-Tung territory. 


The annual national convention of the W. C. T. U. 
met at Baltimore from the 18th to the 23d of October 
and carried out a rich and varied program. The con- 
vention was preceded by a two days meeting of the 
American Purity Alliance, the first of its kind. 


The national treasury deficit since the beginning of the 
fiscal year has been nearly twenty millions of dollars, one 
half of which has been made during the month of October. 


The United States Commissioner of Education has just 
published his report for the year ending December 31, 
1893. It shows an enrollment of 15,083,630 pupils in 
the schools of all kinds, with 383,010 teachers, more than 
two thirds of whom were women. ‘The cost of the schools 


Mr. Editor: —I read how Mr. Walton made $47 a 
month. I am only seventeen, but can beat that. I re- 
ceived a fine outfit from Gray & Co., Columbus, O., for 
plating gold, silver, nickel and white metal. It was com- 
plete, all materials, formulas, trade secrets and instruc- 
tions, they teach their agents. I silver plated a brass 
ring in five minutes to test it. Made $39 first week plat- 
ing tableware and jewelry, $65 second, $243 first month. 
Brother makes $10 a day selling outfits ; get all I can do. 
Anyone can do as well by having good outfit. Hard 
times can’t starve me. WM. WETMORE. 


| 
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for the year was $163,000,000. 
, HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
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1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
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one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Akt. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fil! vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc - 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President , 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue SocraL aND Morat Aspects oF War.— Sermon 


preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August |. 


20, 1893. 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

Penn’s Hoty ExPertMent Civi GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success or ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECEssaRY AND Uncurist1an. — By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Waite City sy tHE Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PaPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

A Bartt_e.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 
B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 

Tue Nartion’s Responsisitiry ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D.. 
Price, 5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tue Dress ParapeE at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 


By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, | 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 

Bopy.-—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 

Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 

man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 

each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGuTt oF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OvuTLine or THE Mopern Peace Movemenr. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricape: Irs AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions In SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesatinG Soctretiges, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report oF THE Cuicaco Peace Congress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Comne Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For THe Promotion oF 
BrutTaLity AND Bure tary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Oveut CurisTians TO EncacGe 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 


in ScHoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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THE MUNSON The object of the manufacturers of Dob- 
TY PEW RITERS bins’ Electric Soap has been, ever since 1869, 
oe to make it of such superior quality that it 


Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
0. 1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
standard machines. Have interchangeable  type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non-liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


177-181 EAST DIVISION ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


metiean Fiend, 
PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 
Peve*> Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. 

It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 

Price, $1.50 a year. 


E. FARWELL & CO, 


Artistic arintens, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book,” 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 


will give universal satisfaction. Have they 
succeeded? Millions of unsolicited letters from 
women all over the country, and foreign 
countries giving it unqualified praise as the 
“very best, very purest, and most economical 
soap ever used” by the writers, give an 
affirmative answer to the above question. 
If you cannot accept the experience of 
millions who use it, after the twenty-three 
years it has been on the market, one trial 
will convince you. 


IMPO R- For washing fannels there is absolutely no other 

TANT soap that compares at all with Dobbins’ 

Electric. All other soaps shrink and turn yellow 

all woolen goods like flannels and blankets. If you use Dobbins’ 

Electric Soap, and no other, and follow directions, your flannels 
will always remain as white and as soft as when new. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MAN’G Co., 


Successors to I, L, Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. _ By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION : Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Fourure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 
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